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and victorious general, had achieved compara-
tively little. It is hard to believe that even if
he had been in command in 1712 the French
would ever again have been reduced to the
straits in which they were after the battle of
Oudenarde and the fall of Lille. But everywhere
there was war weariness. The limit of endurance
had been reached. So long as the French could
be made to promise trading concessions in the
Spanish Empire and Belgium went to a weak
naval power, there was no convincing British
case for continuing the war until Spain, never
an easy country to subdue, had been reconquered.
When Marlborough asserted that without the
unheard-of step of wintering in the field there
was no guarantee of a successful campaign in
the next year, he was in effect confessing that
the war had reached stalemate. Queen Anne
wrote bluntly that cc the Duke of Marlborough
shows plainer than ever by this new project his
unwillingness for peace." And it may be that
she was right; that the war waged for a now
almost hopeless end had become so much part
and parcel of his life that he could not conceive
of life without it.